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do for China. He has rendered a real service in constructing a nar- 
rative out of what is available in European languages, but no account 
which is not based upon a careful study of at least a large part of 
the best Chinese works can be expected to make any permanent con- 
tribution to our knowledge of China. Moreover, the work seems too 
frequently to be a chronicle, a mere catalogue of facts, and there is 
little attempt to point out the significance and interrelation of move- 
ments and events. The book is chiefly concerned with the political 
history of the country, and the author fails even to see this in its 
relation to the economic, intellectual and religious phases of the 
nation's life. For example, in the chapters on the past twenty-five 
years there is little or no effort to indicate the connection between 
happenings in China and in Europe and America, except where, as 
in the Great War, such a connection is unescapable; and there is 
still less effort to present the causes and the significance of the 
changes that China has undergone in the past thirty years. Lack of 
space cannot be offered as an excuse, for in the same pages other 
writers have managed both to narrate the main events and to indicate 
something of their meaning and of their relations to movements in 
the Occident. In other words, while M. Cordier has given us a 
work which is of real value, his volumes are useful chiefly because 
they have no serious competition. He still leaves us in great need of 
a comprehensive history of China. 

K. S. Latourette 
New Havin, Conn. 

The Evolution of Long Island. By Ralph Henry Gabriel. 
New Haven, Yale University Press, 1921. — 194 pp. 

Whether Professor Gabriel's book on Long Island expounds com- 
mercial geography with attention to historical development or his- 
tory with special reference to geography, may be left to the logo- 
machists; he has mentioned neither science in his title, but has 
buckled them together and blurred the boundary with his general 
name of evolution. As this title hints, the present state of those 
societies which have their homes upon this reach of land is explained 
quite largely in the terms of environmental determinism. Important 
on the one hand is the sea, a highway and an endless reservoir of 
food-life ; on the other is the city growing from a trading post to be 
the mighty capital of a continent. Given these factors, life on 
Long Island, the author almost says, had to develop as it did; "civi- 
lization has in no way diminished man's ultimate dependence upon 
the earth" (p. 12). 
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The crustal fall and rise and glacial scouring that brought Long 
Island to its present character are first vividly described on the basis 
of two books on geology and one on forest physiography, and then, 
working from the records, the first settlement on the eastern 
strands. The chapter titles, " The struggle for existence ", " The 
influence of the hinterland ", " Variation and adaptation ", suggest 
the sociological approach which leads to a clear account of the 
spread of population and the changing economic methods, especially 
in the fields. The whalers of Sag Harbor and the menhaden fishers, 
both following their occasional off-shore opportunities at first, but 
later carried out to sea, are given chapters, and the oystermen are 
traced through the successive eras of tongs, dredges and the planted 
beds of large incorporated companies, in contrast to the " scallopers " 
whose moving prey, however slow, makes property rights impossible. 
Strangely out of place is chapter ten on " Pirates, smugglers, and 
the navigation acts ", which properly should go before these prosy 
modern industries. The story of railroad-building is well told from 
the early thirties, when the line built out across the wastes to Green- 
port was expected to yield handsome revenues as a link in the route 
to Boston, down to the recent bridges and tunnels which have made 
a peninsula of Long Island. There are also interesting sections on 
gradual improvement of the roads — the " Passing of mud " it is 
called — and the development of the region as a playground. 

But the author's notion of his task is more interesting even than 
his facts. It will be noticed that there is little biographical notice 
and little or no mention of government, education, religion, or 
projects for the improvement of mankind; it is, in other words, a 
study of the evolution of getting a living on Long Island. It is the 
kind of local history which will become quite general within the 
next decade, and would win countless readers if every study could 
be presented with the art of Professor Gabriel. He presupposes no 
initial interest, but rather shows so sympathetically the human im- 
plications of each change that his story holds attention to the final 
page. The author chooses picture- words ; he does not, for ex- 
ample, say that journeys are made, but men trudge, wagons jolt, 
masts bend before the wind and steamers creak and puff. The sea- 
wind and the pine-breeze blow through his pages, leaving always 
the clean air of reality. Though the book is not a great monument 
of research, perhaps, it signalizes sharply a trend of writing in the 
field of history. 

Dixon Ryan Fox 



